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Satire shouid jtike a veiish’d razor keen. 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. — Lavy MONTAGUE 


“ Political Pasouinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. 


They suppviv information as to the person ani 


habits often as to the motives and objects of pubilc men, which cannot be found eisewnere.”—CROKER’S NEW WHIG GUIDE. 
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THE SHEEPISH COUNCIL. 
| That the Common Couneil 1s, and always has been, a coun- 
cil of uncommon fools, is one of those rare and beautiful 
truths, which are to be found only embedded in Locke, (that 
sreat punt on the broad canal of knowledyve), # truth, indeed, 


of Which Bacon might be proud, and no gammon. The last 
vrand and special act of sheepishness, of which these worthies 
have been guilty, is in their conduct with respect to the right 
reverend father in God, his holiness the Bishop of London, 
who has succeeded in getting up such a complete case, as to 
have bamboozled the Corporation out of 5001. of the City 
funds, to make up for the deficiencies in other quarters that 
ns holiness has experienced. We don’t object to the City 
OL, V. 


| 


| subject of our artist’s pencil. 


funds being victimised to a moderately sharp tune, for the said 
City Funds may, perhaps, just as well go into the pocket of 
a Bishop, as into the paunch of an Alderman. Whether the 
Mitre, or the Turtle Tavern, be the affair in which the money 
is swallowed up, can make no difference of at all a substan- 
tial kind. As to our holy friend, the Bishop of London, he 
is wholly in the right to get the money, either by hook or bs 
crook, aud considering that he professes to be in the shepherd 
line, the crook will, most probably, be his favourite instru- 
ment. ‘Talking of shepherds, it is in this pastoral direction 
that the mind of our artist has been playfully running. [t ts 
beautiful to contemplate our artist in a sylvan mood ; it pre- 
sents a peaceful picture of primeval innocence and early sim- 
plicity on the part of one who has been thrown about by the 
Whirlwind of political blasts on the storms of fierce conten- 
tion. ‘To see such a man, whose native element is the storm, 
whose home, or rather whose lodgings, have been amongst 
the fierce volcanoes of party spirit, and the earthquakes of 
dissension—to see such a man whose (to him) every province 
it has been to hurl the thunderbolts of caricature, and flash 
the lichtning’s of satire into the faces of the evil doers, to see 
such a man, we repeat, playfully plaving the fool over a prs- 
toral theme, is a sight that is balm to the eyes of the reader : 
it is like contemplating a rhinoceros seated in an easy chair, 
or a tiger harmlessly stretched before one’s carden door, on a 
bed of parsley. Having finished this rhapsodical flight, 
Which seems laid on, to our minds, as naturally as the New 
River is laid on to the London eisterns, we proceed to thie 
It shows us the sheepish Coun- 
cil assembled, with his holiness of London as a guest, whom 
they are cramming with good things from the great over- 
boiling pot that contains the good things of the city. The 
father-in-God appears to be licking in the good things with a 
most pious relish, evidently indicating that it is quite the 
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right sort of stuff im the opimon of the prelate. The head of 
this shee psh council, if there is such a thing as head in the 
whole gang, is the Rlght Honourable Lord Kelly, Barren 
of Wisdom, and Earl of Vulgarity. This poor old codger is 
seen to wear a foolscap prese ‘nted to him by the Stationers’ 
Company, as the most appropriate mark of self-estemation 
they could favour him with, as well as a most apt type of) 
his office and his dignity. The other city functionaries are | 
looking on with a sheepish glare in the tableau. which as 
Hobler (who will be the death of us), would say, is quite 
lamb-on-table. The whole of the civic snobs are in fact, 
such thoroueh mutton, as far as common sense is concerned, 
that we wonder that commodity can be dear in the city when 
there is so much of it in the market. However, wonders will 
never cease, and there is a point in the above caricature 
which calls for special attention, inasmuch as it shows the 
wonders that can be achieved by the hand of an artist. In 
our tableau it will be observed, that Cumberland, Welling- 
ton, and Lyndhurst, are looking on with glee in the back- | 
ground. Now this is a most singular point, for it shows a 
wolf, a fox, and a ti ver, looking on upon a number of sheep 
Without at once pouneing down upon and devouring them. 
With this, perhaps, hypereritical piece of acumen we leave 
the grand entablature to the contemplation of an enlightened, 

liberal, and consequently a FiGaro purchasing community. 


THE BALLOON VOYAGE. 


As we make a point, not only of diving low, but also of soaring high, 
in the search for information, we have gone smack up into the air, on 
the look-out for amusement for our readers, and paid a gent!eman to fol- | 


low the late balloon in an invisible parachute, to watch the late Conti- | 


nental ezrial voyage. We give the news as our correspondent sent it | 


LONDON. 
Stutement of an Aseendant 


At one o'clock this afternoon we left Vauxhall Gardens, which I shal 
here designate poetically, Mother Earth, with the intention of passing 
over the bosom of Father Thames, and going to the Continent. We 
took with us on the occasion twelve chickens, and twelve ducks,—threp 
pair of the latter being intended for food, and the remaining three pair of 
the latter being white trows ers. The wind being fair, and our provi- 
| sions being principally fow/, we ascended very finely over the supper. 
boxes, beautifully grazed the head of a hi ickney coachman seated on his 
coach, and, taking a graceful curve, we play fully winded round the toll. 
gate at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge, and left the money-takers looking 
after us with the most evident astonishment. We then proceeded, with- 
out interruption, along the New Cut, and seeing a great crowd looking 
up to us, with their mouths wide open, we threw down a quantity of 
sand, as atoken of recognition. We had entered upon our enterprise 
very warmly at first, but we socn began to take it considerably evoler . 
and by the time we had been in the air two hours we began to wish our. 
selves at a fire which we distinctly saw breaking out ina farin- yard. Of 
course, upon such an occasion, we overlooked every thing that might 
have been thought inconvenient, and were above taking notice of mere 
trifles. Our intention was originally to go to Paris, but Boreas began 
blowing us up, aud kept us hovering about in any direction but that we 
'wished for. Previous to Josing sight of London, we remarked that it 
looked as if it were quite still, and as if nothing was being done, but 
that the inhabitants were in a state of quiet lethargy. You can conceiv; 
how great must have been the interest in looking - uponj what seemed to 
be a large unemployed capital. 

* * * * * 

Here follows a great deal of sheer gammon about the Objects of the 
voyage; but as it is a most evident puff for our friend Green, we take 
the liberty of omitting it altogether. 


THE COURT OF REQUESTS. 


Nothing can equal the satisfaction that we have given to the public by 


'our last week’s shy at the Court of Requests. To say that it has brought 


to Us. r at I —— | them to their senses is ridiculous,—for it requires more than all the per- 
@ ISG EMNOF OF FS Igere 1S LOREM: | severance of a Captain Ross to find that they ever had any. We have, 
Sir,—The great interest that has been excited by the voyage of the | | however, done a vast deal of good, and purpose doing a vast deal more, 


yreat Vauxhall Balloon has induced me to supply you the following | before we leave alone this precious Court, and its more precious Com- 
partict ulars, which are quite as authentic as many of those that have ap- | missioners. Though we are great ieee: ites for economy, what seeing 


peared in other papers. 
Your’s, CarisrTOPHER CURRY. 
Karliest Particulars. 


\ dispatch has just arrived from the foot of Vauxhall Bridge. It says 
nothing—from which it las been inferred that there is nothing to say. 


Monday. Nov. 7. 


This morning an event took place, which it is expected will cause the 


' 


| cheap is, we must admit. not always so in reality; and of all dangerous 
cheap commodities, perhaps cheap daw is the most dangerous. The old 
saying about cheap and nasty applies most powerfully to the law,—to: 


/low-priced courts and low-priced attornies are, of all things in tiie 


| 


world, the most ruinous. Ilow many thonsands have been ruined by 
the New Inn, the St. Clement's Inn, and over the water lawyers, who 


-inveigle poor devils into bringing actions, saying, ‘The other party will 


greatest curiosity in the upper circ les. The great Vauxhall Balloon started | 


off at half past one, and. gracefully eluding the toll at the, bridge gate, 
was ina few minutes floating majestically over the gas works It is 
bound for the Continent with a cargo of Greens and F1 ylland. 


Half-past 2— New Cut 


Considerable consternation has prevailed this afternoon in the Cut, 
Owl! g to an occurrence ofa very singular nature. A gentleman, cross- 
ing the road near the Victoria Theatre, suddenly found his mouth, avose, 
eyes, ears, and whiskers, filled with liquid. It has since been found to 
have been water thrown from the balloon by Mr. Green, who had car- 
ried it up for ballast. 

4 o'clock, Dover. 


have to pay the costs,’ but, when the day of reckoning comes, they are 
sure to find themselves fixed with the bill, and are perhaps sent to prison 
for not having the means of discharging it. Such cases do sot occur 
with respectable attornies) we allude only to the professedly *‘ cheap 
and nasty” practitioners, who are, in the end, by far the dearest. To 
return to the Court of Requests—It is a positive fact that, by a recent 
act of Parliament, " lawyer may open his lips in this beggarly court, 


_under a penalty of fifty pounds. So much the better for the lawyers, it 


saves them from agreat deal of dirty work; but so much the worse tor 
the suitors, who are left in the hands of such persons as Mr. Commis- 
sioner Dubois, whose French extraction, Du- Bois, proves him to be 


| wooden-hsaded ; and who is as innocent of law as Adam was of the pa- 


Our City has been in a state of the greatest consternation. At half- | 


P ast three it was e vident there was something in the wind, by the rush 
f little boys coming down the High-street, with their eyes all turned up 
like so many ducks in thunder. 
In addition e this most searching account from the usual London re- 
sources, we subjoin the partial account of one of the ascendunts in the 
balloon itself, but whether itis Green, Holland, or Mason, we don’t | 


tent fire-escape, or of how to hem a jack-towel. The result is, that, a 
lawyers must not come, the Commissioners have it all their own way, 


| like the renowned Bull in the china-shop, and Dubois can, vulzarly 


speaking, 7uz hts rigs upon his suitors, without having the curb oi 
eithera Blackstone, or any body else, upon his facetious propen- 


‘sities. It sounds, we dare say, very nice and tempting to hear that at the 
| Court of Requests you may go to law without a lawyer, but it is just 
_about the same sort of affair as a cockney going on the water without 4 


waterman. Its cheaper, but ten to one if you’re not upset. If Dubois 
| does not mind what he is about, we'll look into his chronolozy, ge nealogy, 


and etymology. We only hil this out as a gentle hint, which, we 


mean to let the public into the secret. It is one of them,of course; but| hope, on his account, he’ Il attend to. By giving this ribald Court the 


which : ah, Witch, as Ma beth says. 


| power of deciding on claims up to 51, the law has put it in the powe 
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of swindling vagabonds to swear people out of their money, with no 
chauce of further redress for the man that is cheated, but a coarse joke 
from Mister Commissioner! 


THE HIGH WINDS. 


—— 


The late high wind has proved itself a most huley-galey sort of a fel- 
low, and every body is beginning to blow it up for its having blown 
every thing don, rather unceremoniously. A footman at Mitcham was 
killed on the spot, but what spot has not <yet transpired. It appears to 
have arisen from a tree falling upon his head, so that the early delivery 
must have been very inconvenient. Chimney-pots have quitted their 
lodgings without any notice whatever, and have taken up their quarters 
upon people’s heads, and round about people's necks, in a manner 
equally unceremonions. At the house of Hitchcock and Rogers, near 
St. Paul’s, the young men, with starched cravats, and all that kind of 
thing, were seen positively holding in the large panes of glass, while 
somebody put up the shutter. However, they were biowed if they 
could; for the wind made them more intimately acquainted with the 
frame of the shop-front than they had intended to be. The Chronicle 
facetiously says, there is nota house in London that has not felt the 
effects of the storm, ‘This is horrible news! We understand that a 
feather was blown completely off the top of a feather-bed manufactory 
Wooden palings all over the town wouldn't stand ; the very largest hats 
were completely cap-sized, and two lighter men were blown away, which 
would not have occurred had they been heavier men. The glass- blowers 
found that all the gdass was blown out of the windows; so that they 
contrived to take a holiday. In fact, every thing received a most ter- 
rible blow out. Boreas was clearly at very high words upon every sub- 
ject he touched upon. Such a breeze has not been known in London fur 
years, and no one knows how itarisen. Some pretend to trace its origin 
to the palace, where it is said there had been a domestic breeze, but we 
don’t believe it: and we attribute it altogether to some of those very 
extraordinary /ong winders, in which some of the Consersative spouters 
have been indulging, ut the recent crams upon Tory principles, through- 
out the country. 


THEATRICALS. 


Knowles’s play came cut on Tuesday night, at Drury Lane, and was, 
as it deserved to be, most eminently successful. This country has a 
right to be proud of Knowles, and Knowles has a still greater right to be 
proud of himself, a privilege, which, by the bye, he exercises with a sin- 
cerity and a latitude that is quite curious to the keen observer, ‘The 
Wrecker’s Daughter’ is a very beautiful play, beautifully written, the 
characters beautifully drawn, and every sentence containing, if uot a 
poetic gem, at least a fidelity and a truth of nature, which is far preter- 
able to mere verbal ornament. Knowles’s writing is less the result of 
thought than of feeling, and hence arises his great success as a dramatic 
writer. The drama being intended to affect us through the medium of 
impulse, those sentiments of course which spring most naturally from the 
impulse of the writer, conveyed through the medium of the character 
represented, are by far nore likely to come home to us, than the mere 
well rounded periods, and well selected epithets of an author preferring 
the refined smoothness of a polished style,to the rougher beauties of 
truthand power, We need not enter into the plot of this piece, which 
is given at full length in ail those papers that dc not depend, (as we do.) 
Upon our originality. The acting was good throughout,even Knowles 
himself played with more propriety than usual, and in some parts posi- 
tively refrained from very materially marring the effect of his own genius. 
Warde and Cooper exerted themselves most creditably for the success 
of the piece, and our latter friend Jack, with a discretion worthy of the 
limited amount of his talent, took a part, of about half a length, which 
he got through very comfortably. Wenever thought it possible to receive 
so much negative satisfaction as we did on this occasion, through nod 
seeing Cooper. His having so little to do, made us feel what a very 
agreeable performer he is when heis not acting. Those scenes of the 
play in which Cooper did not appear, were decidedly the very best things 
Cooper has done this season, and will do him so much good, that under 
a new lessee, he may possibly get five pounds per week, Instead of 
nothing, which threatened to be Cooper's inevitable salary under a new 
management. We hope we shall not be suspected of any wish to puff 
Cooper. We are his intimate friend we knuw, and he dines with us at 
least once a month, which he returns by asking us to his house, once in 
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twelvemonths ; we are aware that being so intimate a friend of Cooper's, 
it looks as if we meant to puff him, but we really do not, and any one 
makes a sad mistake, who brings such a charge against us, Miss Hud- 
dart acted much better in this piece than she has done since she appeared 
in London, a proof that what is technically called chance is absolutely 
necessary to the developement of genius, which otherwise might remain 
as closely locked up as Eldon’s cold meat in his larder, after he and Lady 
E, have made what they call a dinner from it. Miss Huddart has 
vreatly redeemed herself in our estimation, fiom the suspicion of her 
being uneyual to first-rate acting, but in the present state of the stage in 
particular, or at any time, she would have been, as she 13, a great acqui- 
sition, 


At Covent Garden they are pursuing a very successful career with the 
legitimate drama, but they are sadly deficient in the matter of after 
pieces, ‘ Thalaba ’ continuing to be offered up as an insult to the under- 
standings of the audience. The Royal Bulls are still persevering in 
making some regular Irish Gudls, or mistakes, in the presence of the 
audier.ce, which, however, does not by any means ¢hrow a damp upon the 
performance, for the people who usually assemble at Covent Garden 
Theatre appear to relish that style of thing uncommonly. ‘The legitimate 
performers are most decidedly insulted by being placed in jurta position 
with all the quadrupeds, that can be forked up between Covent Garden 
and Smithfield. We perceive that Charles Kemble has gotonly 11 or 12 
more nights to perform, and we only regret that he should throw away 
any of those nights which are indeed precious in the estimation of 
those who know how to appreciate good acting, by wasting any one 
ofso few valuable opportunities, in doing, or rather attempting to do, 
such things as Hamlet. Monday is advertised for the dust night on 
which he will ever attempt that character, and though the offence 1s cer- 
tainly qualified by the promise that he never intends tv do s0 any more, 
yet as it is so nearly the last time he can present the pubuc with any 
piece of acting, it isto be regretted that he should offer them one which is 
as universally condemned ; as some other of his efforts are universally 
admired. However we will not occupy with censure the space we had 
designed to devote only to praise, and shall conclude by advising all 
lovers of legitimate acting, to repair as soon as possible !o the box office, 
and secure the few places that are yet remaining to witness Charles 
Kemble’s last performances. We have been asked by one or two, how 
we can recommend people to go to Covent Garden Theatre, when such a 
rip as Osbaldiston will be the party that is to be benetitted.—W hat do 
we say tothis? The question shows a narrowness of mind, that is too 
contemptible for the contemplation which our broad and enlightened 
views upon all subjects, naturally lead us to. What is it to us, who 
has the benefit of the money received at Covent Garden Theatre on the 
nights of Charles Kemble’s acting? We think not of the base lucre, but 
pay merely with spontaneous generosity, (and may we be allowed to 
add’) a kindred soul, the tribute to which genius must always be entitled, 
and its right to which no surrounding circumstances can alienate. Such 


‘ 


is Our position with respect to Charles Kemble and Covent Garden, |! 
the profits of the performances went to buy coals for the supply of t « 
[nfernal regions, we should with equal promptitude, and equal zeal 
throw aside all meaner considerations, and pay to Charles Kembie’s 
genius that Compliment which cannot be, and ought not to be, taken from 


him by any consideration of the demerits of O.baldiston. 


The Olympic Theatre continues to be crowded every night, but her 
last coup seems to be one fraught with a great deal of danger. The cow, 
to which we allude, is to be made on the very evening that we go to 
press, and it is therefore too late for us to notice, except thus digressively 
and prospectively. Vestris brings out to-night, (Wednesday,) a new 
burietta, to be called by the extraordinary title of the * Two Figaros! 
We know she means this as a complimentto us, but how the public 
may be disposed to view the assumption of a name so highly prized by 
itself, is another question. ‘The ‘Iwo Figaros’ seem likely to startle the 
town, we may say the world, which has been religiously accustomed to 
regard us as the Oxve Figaro, and the only one, so universal on this point 
has been the spread of the Unitarian principle. ‘Ve are not disposed to 
prejudge a thing of the kind. We shall see how the town takes it; and 
as this number cannot be seen by the world till the piece has been 
produced, it cannot be said, whatever may be the result, that we have 
exercised the undoubted power We POssess to influence the world’s jucg- 
ment. Listonis to be the FiGaro, but we do not by any means feel cise 
posed to recognise in him any of that mercurial spirit ind overwhelming 
every thing for whick we are, aud always have been so particularly re- 


markable. We shall say uo more upon this important topic, particus 








209 
larly as the Clubs have appointed one general committee to watch the 
question. 


At the Victoria they have been making a most terrible dung-hill affair 
of a thing, called ‘ Richard Plantagenet,—a Legend of Walworth. We 
wonder Levy does not get out a romance of Fetter Lane, and, instead of 
real horses, he might indulge in the pageantry of real asses, without the 
expence of an erfra company. Richard Plantagenet should, we think, 
be called a Legend of Dul-wich, and not of Walworth ; though the dul- 
ness of the affair is not perhaps so much the fault of the author, as of 
those who have made him spin out long tedious scenes, to give them 
time to set the platforms and all the other paraphernalia for the horse 
flesh ‘These things are done sd) much better in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood by Ducrow, that Levy will most unquestionably not find his 
horses capable of drawing. They are, we presume, some Hackney coach 
or cab stud, that have been taken in execution; or perhaps the poor ani- 
mals have themselves been in a rear, which accounts for their appearance 
at the New Cut theatrical lock-ap house. However, these sort of things 


are just as well when seen upon the stand, and one may ride in a cab for | 


8d. ; sothat it seems ridiculous to go and give a shilling to look at a lot 
of broken-down cab-horses, decorated in all the tinsel trappings of Mon- 
mouth Street, Petticrat Lane, and Holywell Street. The grand junction 


that has occurred between all these three old rag-marts, in favour of | 
Manager Levy (one of the true peoplesh) has enabled them to muster 


particularly strong in the tag-rag and bob-tail line at the Victoria — 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam has been playing one or two of her popular characters 
here, which is the only thing in the way of attraction we have heard of. 
And as she only plays in the last piece, it is quite impossible to sit out 
the dung and sawdust business, to which the early part of the night is 
devoted, so that a visit from decent people is quite out of the question. 
The New Grand Opera that is underlined, must be a treat indeed. The 
duett between the overdue cognovit and the power of attorney, is said to 


be quite thrilling, while a solo by a fi fa with a ca sa iccompaniment, is | 
j ya ft. 1c | ’ 
affairs that has been | 


said to be one of the sweetest and most mournful 
heard of forsome time. <A trio between a demurrer, a bill of exchange, 
and a replication, is said to abound in nice little delicate touches. We 
shall look out for the grand lock-up-house opera with the utmost inten- 
sity. 
a very favourable opportunity. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES. 


The cockneys have always been our most especial game, and we are 





happy to fiud that im this work (the PritGeims or THe THAMEs, by | 


Pierce Egan) they are lkely to get a dose of the right sort of medicine. 
Pierce knows how to pierce to the very heart of cockneyism, and his Pil 
grims will make gram faces at the pil/ he has prepared forthem. We 
advise our readers to look into the work. It is cheap, and what is mach 
better, it promises to be very good, from what we have seen of it. 


HEU MATISM.—His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent has recently 
been granted to Mr. Coles for a Medicated Band, which positively 

cures Rheumatism, Lumbago. Cramp. &e. &c. The Band is worn near 
the part affected, and may be removed at pleasure. A great public fune- 
tionary connected with one of our London Hospitals, whose case, to use his 
own expression, had baffled every medicine that was quack, and every medi- 
cine that was not quack, has sent Mr. Coles has written testimonial. which 
may be seen at 3, Charing Cross; wherein he admits that Mr. Coles’s 
Rheumatic Bands have completely subdued his disease, and he declared 
there was not a man upon the face of the earth who had more reason to be 
grateful to another than he had to Mr. Coles. Mr. ——-—. Secretary to the 
Duke of —— —,has likewise worn Coles’s Bands, and although his sufferings 
were severe and of long standing the relief was alaiost instantaneous. Lord 


Skelmersdale had a coachman suffering a martyrdom to this complaint, who | 


declared (when he paid Mr. Coles) ere he had worn the Rheumatic Bands 
tive days, he was more free from pain than he had been during the preced- 
ing five years. The Duchess of Sutherland's gardener. Mr. John Soar, 
could not walk from West Hill, Surrey, to order the Rheumatic Bands, but 
he was able to walk that distance (twelve miles) to pay for them, and back | 
avain; and he begged Mr. Coles would Jet the world know that. 
“To Mr. Coles, 

“ Sir,—Having been afflicted with Rheumatism thirty years and severely | 
so for the Jast nineteen months. two of which I was in St. George’s Hos- | 


Printed and Published (for the Proprietor) b* 


All the didettanti will be there of course ! no one could miss such | 


ee 
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| pital, and I have since been confined to my bed six weeks together under 
| surgical treatment, during which time I was bled fourteen times. besides 
blistered and cupped, and employing other remedies said to be infallible for 
| its cure; but all tono purpose. as [ could scarcely rise from my chair or 
walk the length of my room. Whilst in this state of suffering, a friend 
| procured your Patent Rheumatic Band, and I can truly say that it has af- 
‘forded me a hundred times greater relief, during the five weeks I have worn 
it than all the other remedies put together, and I am now able to resume 
_my business, to the great astonishment of all who know me. 
* Harrow-on-the Hill, ‘I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
* April 25, 1835.” “ JOSEPH HOLDER FRESHWATER. 
Mr. ‘I’. Frank (grazier), of Kibworth, Leicestershire, in a letter dated 
27th June, 1835, says, that he has been a great sufferer at times for many 


| years past, and severely so about a month since, when a friend procured hin 


| Coles’s Patent Band, which relieved his sufferings in two days, and in less 
than three days entirely removed the complaint. 

Benjamin Cole, footman to Sir Robert Peel, in a note dated 29th June, 
1835, says, that he has suffered the most excruciating pain in his back and 
loins from Rheumatism for six weeks, and finding no relief frum surgical 
| treatment. had recourse to Coles’s Rheumatic Band, which atkorded bim 
almost instantaneous relief, and in three weeks entirely removed the com- 
plaint. 

Joseph Clay, Esq., of Arden Mills, Denton, near Manchester, in a letter 
dated 2nd July, says: —*I have reeeived the Rheumatic Bands, the whole 
of which I have worn since May last, and I have the pleasure to state that 
| they have relieved my sufferings in my shoulders wrist, knees, and hip. | 
still feel weak in my ankles, but on the whole 1 think, by persevering with 
them, they will make me young again.” 

John Lofthouse, Esq., Chemist, of Hull, in his certificate relative to the 
cure of a female who wore Coles’s Patent Bands, states, that her case was 
such as any medical man would have pronounced hopeless. 4 

Mr. Alfred Florance, of No. 9, Charing Cross, in a note dated [Sth No- 
vember, 1836, says, that he has been afflicted with Rheumatism for some 
years in the head and face. and that no internal or external remedy, except 
Coles’s Patent Medicated Bands, ever removed it effectually. [le left it off 
after wearing it forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Allen, of Highbury Terrace, Islington, Mr. Holditch, of No. 30, 
Southampton-street, Pentonville, and Mr. tlenry Pilcher, of Dover ( Pilot) 
have each been great sufferers from Rheumatism, The first, in his certifi- 
cate, states, that wherever he applied his Rheumatic bands they relieved 
‘him; the second states, that the Bands not only relieved him of his suffer- 
| ings, but, by constant use, they prevent its return; while the latter says, 
that he wore a Rheumatic Band six months, and left it off twelve months 
ago. and has had no:veturn of the complaint. 

Mr. Coles has been favoured with Testimonials from several Clerzgymen, 
/amongst whom the following from 

The Rey. Mr. Wilder, of Carlton Rectory, near Newmarket, in a note 
dated 20th October, says, that he has suffered very severely from Sciatica 
| for more than two years ; that about three weeks since he obtained one of 
Coles’s Medicated Bands, and the pain has, during the short time he has 
worn it, nearly, if not entirely, left him; he had tried many supposed re- 
medies without receiving any benefit—Read ‘‘ Coles on Rheumatism,” 
published at No. 3, Charing-cross ; and sold by Messrs. Sherwood and Co., 
and William Strange, in English or French, price One Penny, Extracts 
from wh ch will b? found in the Dublin, Scotch, and London Directories. 
the Royal Blue Book. and B oyle’s Court Guide for 1836-7, 

To persons afflicted with that dangerous and painful disease Ifernia, the 
Trusses of Mr. Coles’s invention are the best.3, Charing Cross ‘Truss 
Maker to His Majesty’s Forces.— + rom the numerous Testimonials borne 
to the excellence and simplicity of his Patent Truss by the first practitioners 
in Surgery.including many cases of aetual cure published in Coles's Gazette, 
itis gratifying to learn that the victims of this distressing malady are thus 
rescued from their sufferings. 

+/+ Read the case of William Cobbett, Esq. M. P..in Boyle's Court 
Guide; Coles’s Gazette, on Rupture ; published and sold by Sherwood and 
Co. and W. Strange, Paternoster Row, London, Each One Penny.or Sis 
pence per dozen ; published also in French as above. 

In cases of Rupture, state the size round, and also the particulars of the 
complaint; iffor Rheumatism, say whether the patient is large, mtud« 
size, orsmall. Ail letters must be post paid.—Any London Coachmat ot 
Guard will obtain them for country patieuts. 
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BEAVER HATS 
VHEXLE Best in London are to be had of W. WILKINSUN, No. 0° 
STRAND, at the following low prices :— 


Cood Waterproof Beaver Hats - - - i2s.each 

Fine ditto, shurt nap - - - - i6s. 

Superfine ditto, ditto - - . - 2l\s, : , 
oun 


Whenthe quality of the above goods are taken into consideration, they will be 
about 20 per cent under the usual charges at other Establishments. 


No silk or o:her common Hats are kept by this House. 


Livery Hats, the best at Iss Gold or Silver Lace, and Cockades, are put on withoyv 


profit. 
India Rubber Waterproof Caps, Sable, Seal, Lustre, Beaver, Veivet, Cloth and is 
fact, all kinds of Caps for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children’s wear, 
Leather Cases, from 5s. upwards. 
Be pleasedto copy the name and address, 
“ WILKINSON: STRAO, SND 
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